LEGEND OF THE BURMESE BUDDHA.

and make him acquainted with the merits he has gained
in making an offering to me. Two meals that I have
taken during this existence are equally deserving of the
greatest rewards. The first was the ISTogana, served up to
me a little while before I obtained first the Neibban of
Kiletha, or the destruction of passions, and subsequently
the supreme intelligence ; the second is the one just offered

character of his hero by proving, in
the best way he can, that such a
bodily disorder was .necessarily to
take place, in order to set in relief
the patience, composure, and other
sterling virtues of the founder of
Buddhism. The text of the legend
has been read over several times with
the greatest attention, for the purpose
of ascertaining the reasons put for-
ward to account for such an occur-
rence, but the result has proved un-
satisfactory. A thick veil wraps in
complete obscurity this curious
episode of Buddha's life. All that
can be said is this: it was preordained
that Buddha should be visited with
a most painful distemper ere he
attained Neibban; and so it hap-
pened.

To prove that the eating of pork
had nothing to do with the distemper
that followed, we have the authority
of Gaudama himself, who commended
the delicacy and flavour of that dish,
and placed it on the same footing with
the delicious Nogana he ate on the
morning of the day previous to his
obtaining the Buddhaship. He de-
sired his ever - faithful attendant,
Ananda, to repair to Tsonda's place,
and explain to him the great rewards
reserved to him for having made the
offering of such an excellent food.

The practical working of the Buddh-
istic system relatively to almsgiving
deserves some notice. A man be-
stows alms on the Rahans, or spends
money towards promoting some reli-
gious purpose; he does so with the
belief that what he bestows now in

the way of alms will secure to him
countless advantages in  future  ex-
istences.    Those  favours,  which he
anticipates to enjoy hereafter, are all
of a temporal nature, relating only
to health, pleasures, riches, honours,
and a long life either in the seat of
man or in the seats of Nats.    Such is
the opinion generally entertained by
all Buddhists in our days.   Talapoins
make the preaching of the law con-
sist chiefly in enumerating the merits
and rewards attending the bestowing
of alms on persons devoted to a reli-
gious mode of life.    In this respect
the practical result of their sermons
is certainly most beneficial to them-
selves.    The spiritually-minded Bud-
dha seems to have levelled a blow at
concupiscence and  covetousness by
openly stating that alms have not the
power  to stem   the  current of   de-
merits, to give rise and energy to the
principle of merits, or to lead to wis-
dom, which enables man to weaken
gradually concupiscence, anger, and
ignorance, and to open and prepare
the path to Neibban.    True know-
ledge, attended by the practice of the
virtues peculiar to those who have
entered into the current of perfection
by following the four Meggas, can
alone enable a man to reach Neibban.
Many excellent practices enforced by
Buddhism have, so to speak, been re-
duced to a mere lifeless skeleton by
ignorance   and   passions,   but   they
would   appear   in   a   very   different
light  were they animated with the
spirit  that  has  brought   them into
existence.